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Washington Scene of Harmonious Session 
as Universalists Gather at Convention 


The meetings of the Universalist General 
Convention held in Washington, D. C., 
from October 20 to 26, were marked by 
harmony and peacefulness. Without seri- 
ous inner difficulties of organization or 
leadership, without drastic differences of 
opinion about policy and procedure, the 
convention went about the business of 
checking its stewardship and planning for 
future activities in a mood of optimism. 

Two undercurrents of feeling were per- 
ceptible. Firstly, it was apparent to every- 
one that the Universalists are, on the whole, 
more comfortable and more positive in their 
present revival of denominational morale. 
There is no mistaking the point that the 
Universalists are rather fully decided that 
their destiny in the future lies in being a 
separate denomination rather than in being 
a part of a larger liberal movement. Sec- 
ondly, there was obviously an awareness 
of the tension between social religion and 
personal religion. If one group insisted 
that the distinctiveness of liberalism’s 
contribution lay in social action in the fu- 
ture, another group equally strong insisted 
that liberal religion rediscover its minis- 
try to the inner life of man. It must be 
emphasized that there was a tension, not a 
conflict between these points of view. This 
was vividly portrayed in the contrast be- 
tween the address by Granville Hicks, a 
critical Communist, and that by Dr. Wil- 
liam Norman Guthrie of St. Marks in the 
Bouwerie, New York, N. Y. Where Mr. 
Hicks was able to concede the church only 
a passing importance, strategically sig- 
nificant because it could appeal for the 
moment to the middle class in the war on 
fascism, Dr. Guthrie gave the church a 
permanent place, not as a preaching center, 
but as a worship center. The contrast 
was also apparent in official recom- 
mendations that were adopted: one urged 
the organization of social-action committees 
in all local parishes; another urged the 
preparation of daily devotional readings 
for the entire year. 

The opening sermon by Dr. Frederic W. 
Perkins, minister of the National Me- 
morial Church, Washington, on Sunday, 
October 20, portrayed liberalism as a ful- 
filling rather than a destroying force. 
Dr. Perkins outlined the function of 
liberalism as that of breaking the husks 
away to reveal the truth that is basic 
within human experience. 

On Sunday evening, the Hon. Henry A. 
Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture, speaking 
from the pulpit of the National Memorial 
Church, on the subject “The Spiritual 
Backgrounds of American Life,” warned 
against any partial religion that might be 
espoused by religious groups. With words 
that seemed almost deliberately directed at 
liberals, Secretary Wallace said that the 
deepest conviction and the deepest fallacy 


of American religion was the rooted belief 
in progress or automatic evolution. 

At the business session of the General 
Sunday School Association significant de- 
cisions were made in endorsing social- 
hygiene education through church schools 
under qualified leadership; in investigating 
the possibility of raising $10,000 beyond 
the present budget for expanding educa- 
tional work; and in authorizing the writing 
of a course on ‘‘Civil Liberties” to help in 
the present-day combat against fascist 
trends. Dr. Adelaide T. Case of Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University, spoke on 
“Can the Church Measure Up to Its 
Educational Opportunity?” Following 
this address, the pageant, “‘The Sacred 
Flame,” was beautifully presented under 
the direction of Rev. L. G. Williams of 
Barre. Vt. 

In a joint conference of church-school 
leaders and ministers, Paul Harris, Jr., 
of the National Council for the Prevention 
of War, said that the peace movement in 
America had been a “milk and water 
affair’ up to this time. He recommended 
a three-fold approach: go on record in 
favor of peace; focus attention on those 
who make decisions, starting with the pre- 
cinct leaders; finance the peace movement 
by buying peace bonds. Other religious- 
education conferences were conducted by 
Miss Lois Kugler, of Washington, on 
“Does My Teaching Bring Results?” and 
Dr. Clinton Lee Scott, of Peoria, Ill., on 
“Bridging the Gap between Church 
School and Church.”’ 

The Universalist Ministers’ Association 
considered a program arranged largely 
through the efforts of Mr. Williams. 

On Tuesday morning Mr. Hicks, for- 
merly a student preparing for the Univer- 
salist ministry and now one of the editors 
of The New Masses, told the Universalist 
clergymen he had left the ministry be- 
cause it offered no chance to carry out the 
social program needed in the modern day. 
He said the best way to head off Com- 
munism was to abolish poverty, eliminate 
unemployment, and stop war permanently. 
These demands can be met only by the 
kind of a program envisaged by Com- 
munism, said the speaker. Reform and 
recovery are half-way measures at best, 
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while any attempt at really meeting the 
basic issues will be thwarted as long as 
possible by a profit-minded capitalism, 
The liberal church is not significant as ant} 
entity, but it may be significant in winning: 
middle-class opinion to combat the rising} 
tide of fascism. In any case, under fas4|| 
cism or communism, the church willl} 
either be ‘liquidated’ or be thoroughly}} 
controlled, according to Mr. Hicks. Fas il 
cism offers an unrelieved dictatorship o i} 
selfish men; Communism at least offers the} 
chance for the realization of an ultimate} 
idealism. | 

The Women’s National Mine 
Association presented encouraging re-| 
ports of church-extension endeavors inl 
North Carolina and Japan. Great en-| 
thusiasm was kindled by the opportunity | 
presented in the Clara Barton Camp for} 
Diabetic Children. Among the speakers) 
of this convention were Rev. W. H. Skeels) 
of Rocky Mount, N. C., who said that this} 
great territory, six times larger than Mas- 
sachusetts, was ready for a vigorous ex-| 
pansion of liberal religion; Miss Ruth 
Downing of Tokyo, Japan, a devoted mis- | 
sionary, home on furlough; and Rev. 
Hannah J. Powell, veteran missionary to 
the mountain people of North Carolina. | 
The climax of the meetings came in the ad- 
dress by Miss Katharine L. Lenroot, head | 
of the United States Children’s Bureau, 
who spoke on “The Spiritual Foundations 
of Our Work for Children.’”’? Miss Lenroot 
analyzed the social-security ® legislation 
recently passed by Congress as an out- | 
standing accomplishment toward adequate 
treatment of America’s children. 

The president of the General Convention, | 
Victor Friend, of Melrose, Mass., approved 
a quotation from a current article by a re- 
ligious educator, ‘‘A better society must be 
built by Christian men and women.” In- 
dicting the leadership of the church for 
confining attention too closely to financial 
matters, Mr. Friend said that the un- 
harnessed power of liberal religion needed 
to be geared to the crying needs of the 
hour. 

In his address to the Convention, Dr. 
Roger F. Etz, secretary and general 
superintendent, said in part: ‘“‘The philos- 
ophy back of much of the life of the world ) 
today is the exact opposite of what our 
church has stood for. Instead of ‘seek ye 
first the Kingdom of God,’ we have sought 
everything else. Instead of putting man, 
the divine human creation, in the center 
of our planning, we have made gold our 
God and fellow men our slaves. Above 
everything else we have lost the sense of a 
God of righteousness and love and have 
tried to get something for nothing. I be- 
lieve the time has come to call men back 
to these great spiritual realities and thes 
fundamental laws which cannot be broken 
with impunity. The prophetic voice must 
again sound from our pulpits and the 
prophetic spirit must again stir the hearts 
of our people.’ 
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RE churchwomen people? Ten or a dozen 
persons, churchwomen themselves, have, 
to this rather flippant question, made an en- 

! tirely serious answer—‘‘Not necessarily.” 
\if therefore these churchwomen admit unanimously 
she indictment that they are not all people—not com- 
toletely human in the best sense of the word—it seems 
so me that the question loses its flippancy and becomes 
fz challenge. Are churchwomen people? If they are 
jaot, why not? 

| If any of you examine current motion-picture 

jnagazines—and I confess a weakness for them myself 

i—you will, every now and then, come across a com- 

Joosite photograph of the most beautiful actresses in 

Hollywood. The result is a picture of a woman who 

resembles closely Katherine Hepburn, Greta Garbo 

jand others, but is not any one of them. Now if we 

(ook a composite photograph of every woman in this 

Jauditorium we would have a pretty fair idea of what 

‘hat indefinite personality, the Liberal Churchwoman, 

jvould look like, and I venture to say that we would 

Jaot be ashamed of the result, nor even displeased. 

| Modern psychologists tell us that we are greatly 

jetermined by our ancestors. So this average or com- 

400site churchwoman is largely a result of her historical 
joackground. In spite of the fact that the New Testa- 
tment was written by bachelors, the names of several 
women important in the early church are preserved to 
us. Even before that time, we know that women 
iplayed a part in Jesus’ life. There are few more 

{beautiful stories than that of Jesus’ friendship with 

Mary and Martha. Although Mary, mother of Jesus, 

jturned against him at one time, she undoubtedly 

axerted a tremendous influence on his early life. 

There have always been famous women connected 

lwith the Christian Church. Peter, when he raised 

‘Dorcas from the dead, had first to admire the coats 

and garments she had made—Dorcas founder of 

‘sewing circles. Paul, who never allowed women a 

ivery exalted place in the church, writes, “Salute Mary, 

iwho bestowed much labor on you. Also J ulia, Nereus 

‘and his sister.’ Mary, you will notice, is referred to 

‘as “bestowing much labor on you.” These women of 

long ago carried their share, and perhaps more, of the 

| History tells us that 


you will from the facts. 
The Catholic Church discriminated against women 
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| *Address delivered before New England Associate Alliance 
on October 17. 
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Are Churchwomen People?’ 
Rachel Metcalf Stoneham 


in politics and education, so also inevitably in religion. 
But the Protestants have no such high-church doc- 
trine, so that it is possible for women to have an equal 
position. Still even as late as in Colonial times women 
were discriminated against. 

Indeed, women had no recognized place in the 
church until the advent of Unitarianism. Not even 
Congregational churches before that time ever had a 
woman in office except as deaconess. This position 
was largely nominal, and was accorded to a widow 
woman of sixty or over. Theoretically Unitarianism 
makes no distinction between men and women, either 
in pew or pulpit. We all of us honor the memory of 
Miss Florence Buck and other pioneer women minis- 
ters. But one wonders whether women pastors do not 
still feel at a slight disadvantage at times, and whether 
the old prejudice does not still exist under cover. 

Today, however, we are not especially concerned 
with women in pulpits, we are interested in the women 
in the pews. Well—Deborah the judge, Dorcas the 
sewer, Mary the cook, Mary the mother, Catherine 
the saint—these women and others are the spiritual 
ancestors of our composite woman. Let me now in- 
troduce her to you. Here she stands beside me, a 
fine-looking, well-educated, intelligent woman. Let 
us see if we like her. Although she is, of course, an 
Alliance woman, we do not wish to limit our discus- 
sion of her to that capacity alone. And let us for the 
sake of brevity call her not the Liberal Churchwoman, 
but Mrs. L. C. W., for short. 

Perhaps her most outstanding characteristic is her 
efficiency. As we get to know her we find that she is also 
matter-of-fact, loyal, liberal in religion but conserva- 
tive in practice, only a bit religious, sensitive, a little 
smug, quite generous, near-sighted, and she is an 
introvert. If there is a psychiatrist in the house I 
hope that she will not contradict me in having as- 
sembled these qualities into one woman, or if she must, 
perhaps we shall have to admit that Mrs. L. C. W. is 
a divided personality. 

The efficiency of our Unitarian churchwomen is 
never argued, and we are justly proud of our abilities. 
All of us thrill at the masterful way in which our 
General Alliance is managed. 

Shortly after the Russian Revolution, when the 
peasants were loath to leave their old methods of 
agriculture, I am told that furrows were planted 
parallel to theirs but with the most modern scientific 
methods. The peasants, who could not be taught by 
book or lecture, could see a practical demonstration 
when an increased crop appeared at the end of the 
season. So, it seems to me, Alliance Wednesday is the 
practical demonstration row, showing the efficiency, 
dignity, and worth-while way in which church meet- 
ings can, and ought to be, conducted. 
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Most churches have a sort of unwritten slogan 
that if they want something done well and quickly, 
let the women do it. 

Hand in hand with this chief characteristic of 
efficiency are those of matter-of-factness and short- 
sightedness. If we had a little more perspective we 
would be less efficient. A woman I know well, runs 
her house in a very smooth, competent manner. 
She manages affairs so easily that gradually her hus- 
band, a clever but quiet man, has become a nonentity 
in the home. I wonder whether we, in our brisk pro- 
ficiency, have not unintentionally pushed the men of 
the parish into a similar position. 

We are shortsighted, too, as I see it, in using our 
abilities with so little recognition. In many parishes 
there exists a situation outlawed in this country nearly 
two hundred years ago—taxation without representa- 
tion. In answer to a questionnaire at Star Island this 
summer, we found that almost every church repre- 
sented has women on the parish boards. But we won- 
der in what proportion to the men and with how much 
influence? 

Very recently in one of our finest New England 
churches the women, like their Colonial forebears, re- 
fused any more taxation without representation, 
and this resolve undoubtedly followed a tea party 
too. The men protested that they did not care for 
women on the committee, and gave as their chief 
reason that the men liked to sit around at the meetings 
and smoke. Whereupon the women, nothing daunted, 
replied that in that case they would appoint women 
who smoked, too. 

Dr. H. Paul Douglass says, ““Women will or- 
ganize separately just so long as they are not given a 
place of full equality in the management of the affairs 
of the church.” This equality is what we must de- 
mand, not in the spirit of an eye for an eye and a tooth 
for a tooth, but with the same firmness in which we 
demand other high ideals of our church. Heaven for- 
bid that we sit and count up the number of men on 
any church committee and then insist upon an equal 
number of women. Let us forget sex distinction. 
May the best person, most fitted for the job, fill the 
place. I know of twelve churches which have or 
have had women as chairmen of their parish com- 
mittees. 

Now although Mrs. L. C. W. has the reputation 
for being liberal, I wonder whether she really merits it. 
Many times I have been called upon to defend my title 
of liberal in church affairs, and I have been obliged te 
admit that liberality in religious philosophy does 
not necessarily imply a progressive attitude toward 
life. How many times, especially in our New England 
churches, do we hear our average churchwoman say, 
“Well, we never have done it that way,” or, ‘“We always 
have done it this way.” 

Weare a little too circumspect, too careful. Early 
Unitarians rightly earned the title of liberal, and unless 
we are to be unworthy of our heritage we, too, must 
be more liberal, more open-minded and more pro- 
gressive. Somewhere in every age there is a forward- 
looking group, leaders and not followers. This group 
will naturally come to our church unless liberalism 
pushes them away and thus becomes devitalized. 

A second fine quality we discern in our average 


1 
churchwoman is loyalty. What more desirable} 
quality is there? A buoyant glad support in 200] 
times, a dogged stick-to-itiveness in hard times} 
Examples multiply themselves where Alliances no} 
only hold the church together whenever possible, buj) 
hold themselves together against all odds to keep the! 
nucleus of liberalism alive. 

Unfortunately all her qualities are not so ad! 
mirable. Even the best have their weak spots, ang 
although I admire Mrs. L. C. W.’s efficiency ang} 
loyalty, I regret her matter-of-factness and conser} 
vatism. I deplore her sensitiveness. I know a woma 
who left a Unitarian church because the ministem| 
made an unfortunate wise-crack about her name. Did} 
anyone ever hear of a woman resigning from a Woman’¢} 
Club for a similar reason? No, because somehow we 
are only over-sensitive in our religious life. An an+ 
them sung in my church the other Sunday ought tq 
supply the solution of this difficulty. “Great peace 
have they which love the Lord, and nothing shall 
offend them.’ Surely if we truly love the Lord small} 
incidents and comments would not offend us. i 

We must admit, also, that our composite woman 
is a bit smug. Much as I dislike to admit it, this 
average woman shows distinct signs of being just at 
little too self-satisfied. She is generous of her means,, 
yet we know that she does not always give of herself. 

Let us be generous, yes, and ever more so, buti 
let us not be charitable except in the sense of the word] 
used by Paul in the epistle I mentioned before, ‘“Though} 
I give all my goods to feed the poor, and though I give 
my body to be burned, if I have not love it profiteth} 
me nothing.” | 

None of us thinks of herself as an introvert inj 
church matters, but I am sure you will recognize with} 
me that unfortunate quality in our friend Mrs. L. C. W.k 
She is so very efficient, businesslike and self-satisfied! 
that she lacks perspective on what she is doing and| 
where she is going. She takes charge of so many de- 
tails that she is often blind to the larger plan. In other 
words, she can’t see the wood for the trees. She 
almost has a closed mind on certain matters and is) 
apt to be too easily optimistic towards life. An ac- 
quaintance of mine, not Unitarian or Universalist, is 
an active churchwoman. She is a good woman, 
church-going, helpful and generous. At a committee 
meeting one day when we were talking of everything 
but the matter in hand, someone told this story: 
“After the regular school physical examination, it was: 
found that Isabelle, instead of gaining weight, was. 
steadily losing. The visiting nurse checked up her 
home conditions, and found that there were nine other: 
children in the family. Their regular breakfast con- 
sisted of one solitary slice of bread apiece and one thin 
slice of bacon. The bacon grease was carefully scraped 
and saved to be used on the slice of bread for a similar 
meal at noon. The situation was a direct result of the 
depression and not one of wilful improvidence.” 

While the rest of us shuddered, this good woman 
was hardly shocked by the story, because she simply 
refused to believe it. She wouldn’t let such an emo- 
tional appeal enter her consciousness to upset it. 
She was an unusually intelligent woman; she read the 
best magazines, the newest books, and saw the latest. 
plays. Yet the greatest depression in our history had 
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aot even touched her sympathies. She positively 
<new, she said smugly, that in her town of 6,000 there 
was not even one hungry child or one cold old person 
—even though half the town was out of work. 

ia I was very much amused at a statement by Mrs. 
imily Newell Blair, head of the N. R. A. Consumers 
council. ‘All over the world today,” she is reported 
0 have said, “women fear a_back-to-the-kitchen 
movement.” 

Back to the kitchen! Have churchwomen ever 
come out of it? Oh yes, we are always ready and 
willing to serve church suppers—good old beans and 
vabbage salad. But how many of us can leave the 
itchen in time to attend the following entertainment 
xr lecture? How many tea committees leave in the 
jniddle of the afternoon’s program? The women who 
serve the suppers do not always serve the church. 

In one parish in Maine, I am told that the women 
revolted from a fifty-two-week program of money 
yaising. They pledged a moderate sum to the church 
ind decided to spend the rest of their energies upon 
‘hemselves, in having a wholesome year of inspiration 
jvith a modicum of suppers. Did the church suffer 
‘rom lack of financial support and membership? Not 
it all. When membership in their group no longer 
iwas a burden, more women joined, and when more 
ivomen joined, their organization was no longer a bur- 
jlen and their church thrived. 

A Presbyterian church in Kansas reports: ‘‘Grad- 
mally our church has been going out of business, until 
jinally the women voted to quit business entirely, de- 


5) HE brief visitor to Germany today, who tries 
to see even to a small extent behind the 
scenes, cannot help but come away with a 
wish that he might study more freely and 
nore carefully at first hand the events that are taking 
nlace there. The intricacy of social patterns and ac- 
jivities in relation to change is probably greater than 
In any nation in the world today. The impression 
leepens that here is occurring one of the most strange 
ind terrifying bits of history that has ever been enacted 
ym the human stage. 

| I have no illusions as to the difficulty of an ade- 
juate statement of developments in the new Germany, 
ind have a wary attitude toward the conclusions and 
bredictions of even the experts who offer the experience 
pf considerable observation. I found newspaper men 
iwith whom I talked in Berlin, one of whom had been 
in Germany for the last fourteen years, ready to ex- 
ress their feeling for the confusion of the situation 
und unpredictability of developments and events. A 
sense of presumption goes with any comments | make, 
vet I assume that, although each person’s impressions 
und contacts are limited, they may serve to add a 
it to the sum total of understanding. 

One difficulty is that even in two weeks one can 
‘earn too much in the way of scattered impressions and 
cidents to write down in condensed form, and not 
»nough to round into outline. 

In the first place I am of the opinion that an ex- 
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pending upon intelligent pledging and giving to do 
what they formerly did through church dinners and 
sales. The reaction to this move among the business 
men of our community has been very favorable. Our 
church raises through all its organizations about 
$10,000 a year. With the final action of the women’s 
organization, which has been the greatest offender in 
putting the church in business, we will raise this 
amount entirely by free-will offerings and subscrip- 
tions.” 

It is almost a corollary that if our Mrs. L. C. W. 
should become less material-minded she would be 
more religious, and vice versa. In fact, I think if she 
were completely filled with this spirit of love, she 
would no longer have any unfortunate traits of 
character. When the day comes that religion to a 
churchwoman becomes a sort of glamor, then Alliances 
and churches will have waiting lists. We must re- 
vitalize our religion so that it will be like the charm 
of which Barrie speaks, “‘a sort of bloom on a woman, 
which, if she has it, she doesn’t need anything 
else.”’ 

Here is the Liberal Churchwoman. She looks 
very much like me, for if a minister’s wife isn’t a 
churchwoman, whois? She looks very very much like 
each one of you. She has something which no one 
of the rest of us has—perennial youth, or rather peren- 
nial middle age. We can influence her for better or 
worse. We can make her grow always younger and 
more beautiful within. She is the mainstay of the 
church today and hope of the world tomorrow. 


Observations of New Germany 
Dale DeWitt 


cellent job is being done by the American newspaper 
men in Berlin. The keenness of understanding, care- 
fulness of statement and evaluation of source, all ap- 
parent in conversation, confirmed an impression I 
had formed from a critical reading of New York papers, 
that their score for dependability was rather high. 
They are working under a distinct handicap. In most 
countries foreign correspondents have the advantage 
of some association with competent newspaper men 
of the country they arein. Germany, however, has rid 
herself of most of her competent reporters, especially 
those who have any objectivity of viewpoint. This 
makes it more difficult to get leads and to have access 
to news. Added to this the foreign newspaper men 
are severely hated by the Nazis and generally referred 
to in the German press as “foreign liars.” They live 
under some uncertainty as to their fate, for, while they 
may send out almost any material they wish to, there 
is always the possibility of expulsion awaiting them. 

One question I have been asked most frequently 
is whether things are as bad in Germany as they are 
made out. Apparently this question comes from 
newspaper reading. It raises one point of importance, 
and this is that while the newspaper material is gen- 
erally true the whole picture is not easy to get from the 
papers. Even if the papers are dependable, the dis- 
patches cover only what is of news value, and it is 
easy to get a picture far more hectic of Germany than 
really appears to the visitor. 
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In the midst of an artificially induced state boom, 
Germany appears busy and even in some respects pros- 
perous. New automobiles in the cities, quite a number 
of building projects, and good crops with whole 
families working in the fields, and still the sense of en- 
thusiasm for the new Germany, all combine to give 
the impression to many travelers that everything is all 
right and most of the stories we hear are lies. It is 
possible, too, if one talks with the right people, to get a 
most favorable view of the reaction to the present 
government. It is only when one begins to look more 
critically into things, and especially the human aspects, 
that the surface deception is realized. 

The newspapers of Germany are, of course, com- 
pletely under the domination of the propaganda min- 
istry. This means that there is little world news of 
any dependability, much Nazi propaganda, and that 
the papers carry an almost deadly sameness and 
monotony. The result is that the Germans, formerly 
great newspaper readers, now do not pay much atten- 
tion to them. Every effort is made to sell them, but 
with scant results. Statistics are available as to the 
decrease in circulation and are impressive. I watched 
carefully after the first day in Berlin, and saw by ac- 
tual count only five papers purchased in five days. 
This must be rather extreme, but it is indicative of a 
type of unconscious reaction, the implications of 
which remain unrealized to the average German. 

The past summer has been, of course, a period of 
consolidation toward a unified Germany. The pres- 
sure to legalize the persecution and discrimination 
against the Jews was increased, resulting in the ex- 
treme edicts of Nuremberg. At the same time nothing 
was done to limit the activities of Julius Streicher and 
the other anti-Jewish extremists. There was going on 
the jockeying to try to maneuver the Protestants into 
some kind of control by the Nazi party, which finally 
reached the stage of the concrete proposals of Hans 
Kerrl, government official for the churches, who has 
been given the powers of Mueller but without clerical 
position. 

The Stahlhelm, war veterans organization, was 
abolished. A start was made, recently extended, in 
abolishing student organizations. The youth of the 
nation was detached from church control in so far as 
their organizations were concerned. The Nuremberg 
meetings added the substitution of the swastika as 
the national flag of Germany, an act symbolic of 
this consolidation that was accelerated during the 
summer. Hitler made it clear that the National 
Socialist Party was no longer the dominant political 
power within the state, but that the Nazi party was 
the state, even superior to its laws. His statement 
with reference to the Jews emphasized this. It was 
to the effect that the formulation of a legal status 
for the Jews was an experiment, and that if it did not 
work out satisfactorily the whole matter would be 
thrown into the hands of the Nazis to deal with as 
they saw fit. 

This consolidation of the nation under the con- 
ception of the National Socialist Party as the state is 
the outward expression of what Hitler constantly refers 
to as the unity of Germany. In view of the:realities 
of the situation, it creates an interesting and growing 
contradiction. For there is apparent, as this process 


of unification goes on, an equally progressive disunit 
of another sort. Here if ever the saying can be re¢ 
versed from “In union there is strength” to “In union 
there is weakness.” For this very political and out+ 
ward unity adds, by each step taken, some stress andj) 
strain on the loyalty of the Germans, by pulling them 
away from other loyalties which have tied them. 

The whole question of unity and disunity is the) 
most interesting phase of the German situation, 
Hitler in effect says, not ‘Thou shalt have no othe ; 
gods before me,” but rather, ‘Thou shalt have no} 
other gods but me.” In an almost literal sense there 
is a kind of deification of Hitler among masses of the} 
people. And almost literally, too, the German unit ; 
depends on the maintenance of this deification. There§, 
is much under the Nazi regime that the Germans do 
not like. Their dislike of various happenings is fre- 
quently vocal. But the criticism is not of Hitler.}) 
He is still the “good man,” ‘‘the righteous one,’’ mes-#) 
siah of German liberation, too great and too busy to be} 
bothered with the problems which involve criticism. }) 
The common attitude is that if Hitler only knew} 
about the things that are wrong he would straighten} 
them out. But there is a certain detachment of thet 
messiah which is maintained in a number of ways. | 
People seldom know where Hitler is. 


He jumps} 
around from place to place in an airplane, appearing} 
unexpectedly here or there to make a speech. The} 
legend is psychologically maintained by the propaganda 
ministry. In addition he so far has been able to sus- 
tain his position by actual achievements accredited to} 
him. The two things which hold unbounded im- 
pressiveness for the people are the repudiation of the} 
treaty of Versailles and the re-establishment of the | 
army. German unity, which is genuine in support | 
of National Socialism, is thus up to the present based | 
on the semi-deification of Hitler, the freeing of Ger- | 
many and the establishment of the army. Future } 
unity depends on the maintenance of Hitler’s unique } 
position, the continued valuing of those achieve- 
ments and, a very critical point for the peace of Europe, | 
the consolidation of all Germans into the nation. | 
This means primarily the political annexation of 
Austria. Germany can stand a great deal of internal 
trouble due to the unworkability of the National 
Socialist program if the present ‘‘spell’’ can be main- 
tained and the Germans believe in the prospect of 
including their blood brothers in the nation. ' 
In so far as the unity of Germany represents dic- 
tatorship, national independence, and a great army, 
it is a voluntary unity. But where the unity involves 
the identification of the state and all institutions with 
the National Socialist Party such unity achieved is 
quite evidently under a reluctance that creates ten- 
sion, division, and would probably involve revolt. 
were not the main reasons for unity so compelling. 
Every informed person with whom I talked in some 
way emphasized the tension that was created by the 
taking over or abolition of institutions which have 
been historically a part of German life. But it i 
mostly Hitler’s lieutenants who have to carry out this 
program, and it is they rather than Hitler who get 
the force of the blame. 
_ The obvious factors of disunity, apart from what 
radicalism exists underground, are to be found in the 
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church struggles, and in the clash between the modera- 
tionists and the extremists in administrative circles. 
Ue Hitler’s greatest blunder, as seen by even some of 
his sympathizers, has been his handling of the church 
situation. The understanding of it most generally 
accepted is that in his fanatic hatred of Catholicism 
he carelessly selected an obscure army chaplain, who 
was one of the first religionists to support him, to cap- 
ture Protestantism for the National Socialist Party. 
It was then to be used as an instrument to destroy the 
influence of the Catholic Church in Germany. His 
reckoning was in error in three respects. First in his 
selection of such a stupid man as Mueller as reichs- 
bishop. Second, in not understanding the historic lack 
of centralization in the Lutheran tradition. Third, in 
not. realizing that the Protestants did not care to turn 
jtheir energies into a fight against Catholicism. He 
thas not yet been able to incorporate Protestantism 
jinto the National Socialist state. 

While many think that through the influence of 
ithe elder clergy the Protestants might finally be 
| brought into a compromise, almost everyone in Ger- 
many who speaks freely on the question says that the 
‘struggle with Catholicism is more serious. It is 
jdoubted if Hitler can possibly win. The clash is be- 
‘tween two organizations with totalitarian philosophies, 
jone of the totalitarian state, the other the totalitarian 
church. Religion to Hitler must be Germanized. Re- 
Migion to Catholicism must be independent, final in 
jauthority, and international. There will be an un- 
éceasing, bitter battle between the two, or a yielding 
fwith an attempt at face-saving by Hitler. This pros- 
jpect, if any does, may give Der Fuehrer a nervous 
jbreakdown. 

The struggle between the extremists and mod- 
erationists reached an open expression when Dr. 
(Schacht, head of the Reichsbank, made his famous 
jspeech warning the so-called irresponsible element 
jthat they were upsetting the delicate financial ma- 
‘chinery which he had set up. In Germany this sum- 
‘mer there was everywhere the feeling that this openly 
‘expressed difference of viewpoint was part of a situa- 
(tion which might at any moment result in another 
‘blood purge such as that of June 30 last year. A crisis 
‘was avoided, either by Hitler’s shrewdness or his in- 
lability to face the issue. Undoubtedly, however, the 
‘problem is such that a crisis may ultimately be un- 
‘avoidable. 

There is a great deal of journalistic talk about a 
‘struggle for power between the National Socialist 
‘Party and the army. Some writers see the army as the 
‘dominant power in Germany and expect that it will 
‘soon depose Hitler in favor of the aristocrats of older 
‘Germany. The viewpoint which I gathered on this 
‘question was to the effect that, although the army is 
‘very powerful and could undoubtedly rule politically, 
it was not greatly interested in doing so. It is not in- 
‘terested in politics expect as its own development is 
‘concerned. Whenever the political activities interfere 
‘with the military ambitions of the army politics has to 
‘yield, as when a large number of pastors were released 
‘from prison to make easier the negotiations of the 
‘naval treaty with Britain. Hitler’s belief in a powerful 
army makes him a satisfactory instrument for their 
‘purposes, and so long as he can maintain his political 
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prestige there is no reason to think they have a real 
quarrel with him. If, however, the spell is ever broken 
and the unworkability of the Nazi program becomes too 
apparent, the army would undoubtedly be the domi- 
nant factor in determining the political set-up. Their 
power at present is used only in a negative sense and 
invoked only in their own interest. 

The effort to bring all young people into the 
Hitler youth movement has proved a disturbing factor 
of some proportions. The boys and girls mostly like 
it, since the parades with uniforms and flags are thrill- 
ingly and impressively conducted. But it has meant 
the closing down of all other youth groups, religious 
and secular, and the parents are frequently greatly up- 
set over this. It sometimes means trouble between 
parents and children. 

In view of the obvious tensions in Germany today, 
one is compelled to say both yes and no to the loudly 
proclaimed unity. There is unity on nationalism, but 
not on policies and program. Where there is a growing 
underground radical movement, a desperate religious 
struggle, a people torn in loyalty to ancient institutions 
being abolished, a possible crisis between extremists 
and moderationists, a Jewish persecution, and innumer- 
able less obvious discontents, it seems very far-fetched 
to claim a united nation. 

Words, however, have a peculiar significance in 
Germany today. Besides unity there is the word 
liberty, used with the greatest indifference to the fact 
that there is less liberty in Germany than almost any- 
where in the world today. There is the word justice, 
which comes to mean the will of any Nazi official who 
has power of decision in any specific case. The dis- 
torting of the word justice is one of the saddest of all. 
A former high official in Germany, when asked what 
he would do first if back in power, answered that he 
would first re-establish some standards of justice, all 
standards having been abolished. 

The word truth means whatever the propaganda 
ministry wishes one to believe. Julius Streicher, the 
chief extremist foe of the Jews, at his Berlin meeting in 
August, said that to lie was impossible in Germany, 
but that it was possible for newspaper correspondents 
to send anything they wished to other countries. The 
first part of his statement may be right, in view of what 
the word truth has come to mean to the Nazis. 

I have not made these comments on the situation 
in Germany as judgments which I feel equipped to ex- 
press with any dogmatism myself. Rather they are 
viewpoints based on the best of the sources with which 
I came in contact this summer, and link well with 
what observations I was able to make. Personally, 
whatever dislike I have for National Socialism—and it 
is rather complete—is surrounded with a background 
of awareness of Germany’s desperation in the years 
since the war and the injustice of the other European 
nations toward her. With a group of young men in 
1922 I stood in the Bismarck hall in Berlin and listened 
to an eloquent plea for the good will of other nations 
toward the new republican Germany. Chancellor 
Wirth, who was speaking, closed his talk with the 
words, “Even a defeated nation is entitled to justice.” 
I must remember that if the word justice had meant 
what it should to France and England in those days, 
it might today have more meaning in Germany. 
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SIGNIFICANT TRENDS AT CINCINNATI 


S we go to press, many people are asking whether 
the Biennial Conference at Cincinnati will 
make history in the Unitarian movement. 

Interest is high, the attendance large in comparison 
to other Biennial Conferences, the regional attendance 
much more widely and proportionately representative 
than at the annual meetings in Boston. Cincinnati 
is proving an excellent meeting place. The hospitality 
of the two live and flourishing Unitarian churches, 
and of a city which is said to have the finest city gov- 
ernment of any city in America, leaves nothing to be 
desired. The hotel accommodations are excellent. 
The high point of the conference will be the report of 
the Appraisal Commission, to be presented on Wednes- 
day morning. 

Already this Tuesday afternoon, two significant 
trends are apparent at the conference. The first is 
the general lack of interest in the issue between hu- 
manism and theism. Men from the Pacific coast, 
the Chicago area, and the East, seem generally agreed 
that the issue is no longer uppermost. The second is a 
decided turning away from abstract religious thought 
which is dissociated from contemporary life. The 
conference has turned toward functional thinking 
which insists upon a more ordered and direct rela- 
tionship between first principles in religious liberalism 
and action in personal and group religious life. This 
distinction cuts like a knife between the early addresses 
of the conference, and this tendency comes to a head 
in the round-table conferences, and in anticipation of 
the report of the Appraisal Commission. 

Questions with regard to the report of the Ap- 
praisal Commission are everywhere the topic of con- 
versation. First, will the report show some way 
toward more effective regional representation? This is 
one of the most baffling questions, and though few 
delegates see light upon it, it is understood that the 
Commission has gone deeply into this phase of the 
situation and will deal comprehensively with it in its 
final report. 


Second, will the Commission be able to suggest td! 
the denomination a plan for reorganization of the 
American Unitarian Association? Informal discus-| 
sion among members of the conference and the round-| 
table on Denominational Government have shown! 
profound concern and some confusion on this matter, | 
and the report of the Commission is eagerly awaited.| 

Third, there has been some question among the| 
ministers whether the rumored proposal of the Com-| 
mission to merge the Department of Social Relations; 
with that of the Department of Religious Education} 
would not in effect silence the Social Relations De-| 
partment. In this connection, it is interesting that the 
report of Rev. Edwin H. Wilson on the regional! 
ministerial groups for the study of social action 
showed a decided tendency toward (1) the substitu-} 
tion of the development of local and concrete projects) 
in social action for general pronouncements in the field, | 
(2) the flow of ideas and methods from the local church | 
toward the center of our movement, which was in fact) 
recommended by the Commission last May, and) 
(3) a realization on the part of the ministers that such 
projects should be conducted cooperatively by both’ 
laymen and ministers rather than by ministers alone. | 
There is a general feeling that the work of the Com-| 
mission should produce among our churches a new. 
and positive movement in adult education. | 

Fourth, there seems to be a widespread feeling | 
that the work of the Appraisal Commission in the | 
field of distinctive Unitarian values will be one of its | 
most important contributions. Delegates from our 
Western churches are reporting, from their conferences 
with Dr. Douglass, that the Unitarian values which | 
have emerged in his survey of Eastern churches are 
much more acceptable to them than they had supposed 
they could possibly be. It is at this point that the 
local church should feel the immediate value of the | 
Commission’s report. 

The report of the Appraisal Commission is eagerly 
awaited, and delegates are particularly concerned 
that the Commission shall have the utmost support 
from the people of our churches. The Commission 
report will appear in the next issue of The Register. 

Leslie T. Pennington. 
* * 


THIS OXFORD GROUP 


HE significance should not be overlooked of a 
gathering which took place in Boston, October 
26. While the hotels were crowded with noisy — 
football enthusiasts gathering for games of major im- 
portance, in one hotel the congestion was increased by 
650 men and women of the Oxford Group, gathering to — 
show equal enthusiasm for a proposal to make over the 
world by persuading all the people in it to make abso- 
lute surrender of their lives to the direct control and 
guidance of God. They offer this as the only solution 
for the world’s problems. 

The astonishing thing is the extent to which this 
rather large proposal is being taken seriously by the 
world. The principal speaker at this gathering was 
Carl Joachim Hambro, president of the Norwegian 
Parliament, ranking official of the League of Nations, 
and one of the leaders in its activities, and also an 
international leader in the Oxford Group movement. 
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At Geneva, the nerve center of the world today, this 
| group is exercising a strong and a growing influence. 
_ M. Benes, president of the League of Nations Council, 
tendered a luncheon recently to the representatives of 
forty-four nations, at which the Oxford Groupers had 
! their chance to insist that those nations, through the 
_ Individuals in them, must surrender to God. 

In other countries of the world, things are hap- 
) pening. Under Mr. Hambro’s leadership, this group 
has conducted something like a revival which has 
) swept across Norway like a flame, changing lives in 
its course. He reported at this luncheon that ‘‘Den- 
mark has been shaken like a leaf.’ In Canada and 
| other countries of the world, and this is significant, 
not the common people only but the rulers, the poli- 
_ticians, the men who dictate policies, are listening to 
| the demand of this group for God-guided lives. 
| Therein lies the deep significance of this move- 
‘ment, and of this luncheon in Boston. It was as dis- 
tinguished a gathering of people as one could muster 
in Boston, people whose place in the world is assured. 
| They were not of the emotionally minded, easily re- 
ligious type; they included many of the highly cultured, 
_self-determined, intellectually critical people who 
} normally hide their emotions and are skeptical of re- 
| ligious movements. When people of that sort say 
they have given up their self-determination, have 
) completely surrendered their lives to the direct guid- 
} ance of God, and especially when they change so that 
® their friends notice it and remark upon it, it must be 
* recognized that there is something real in thts move- 
tment. It is not to be lightly dismissed. 
Harold L. Fraser. 
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PEOPLE’S MANDATE TO GOVERNMENTS 


AST August, summons from headquarters of the 
Women’s International League for Peace and 
Freedom came from Geneva and Washington 
|to its members calling them to a meeting September 6, 
ithe seventy-fifth anniversary of the birth of Miss 
_Jane Addams. This was to launch the mandate both 
} here and in other countries. It declares: ““We, the 
people, are determined to end war. To meet the 
| present threat of complete world chaos, we demand 
‘that our government, having renounced war in the 
| Kellogg Pact, stop immediately all increase of arma- 
} ments and armed force.” It further demands “use of 
existing agencies to prevent conflicts and to secure 
a world treaty for immediate reduction of armaments, 
}as a step toward complete world disarmament.” 

| Successful meetings were held in various cities, 
/ the one in Boston being in the rooms of the Twentieth 
Century Association. Catholic, Protestant, Jewish, 
) Negro and labor interests took part, the chief address 
,being given by the editor of The Christian Science 
Monitor. A mandate and pledge card were given out 
‘to each person. Now at the headquarters of the 
| League, 6 Byron St., Boston, Mass., the executive 
‘secretary, George Q. Hill, is working to secure bundreds 
' of thousands of signatures by next April. Already fifty 
-assistants with several hundred canvassers are at 
work. The mandate is signed by many distinguished 
college presidents, authors, clergymen and bishops. 
The mandate is much simpler than the British 


peace poll that profoundly influenced the English 
government and strengthened the League’s action at 
Geneva. Stress should be laid on the words, ‘Stop 
increase,’ as the militarists are strongly urging enor- 
mous increase and are repeating the same futile ‘“‘pre- 
paredness”’ that plunged Europe into the abyss in 1914. 
Admiral Sims says that if war comes we would best 
intern our battleships in the Mississippi River. Future 
war is to be fought largely by bombing planes, poison 
gas, perhaps by dumdum bullets. Navy technicians, 
urging huge navies, are not statesmen and, when na- 
tional policies are to be decided, are as useless as a 
surgeon would be if he attempted to design and build 
a State House. An admiral tells us an “adequate 
navy is our best insurance.”’ One gets fire insurance 
after the house is burned; the wife gets life insurance 
after her husband dies. Insurance does not prevent 
fire or death. Navies pay nothing to taxpayers after 
war comes. 
Lucia Ames Mead. 


* * 


THE STRIKE GOES BLINDLY ON 


HE Consumers’ Research strike is still on and 
presents a very disturbing picture. One might 
have expected from the type of people on both 

sides the utmost decency possible in such a situation, 
but the noise of the fray sounds very like that of any 
other strike. On both sides more than a suggestion 
of violence; on both sides charges and counter-charges. 
One day Dewey Palmer is a trusted director of Con- 
sumers’ Research; the next day he is out and his former 
associates revile him, and this is typical of CR’s at- 
titude toward all critics. One may get the impression 
from CR’s reports that all the strikers and their sym- 
pathizers are Communists or near Communists with no 
regard for truth or honor; the strikers’ reports would 
lead one to believe that CR’s directorate is planning a 
Fascist dictatorship of the United States, perhaps of 
the world, with themselves as dictators! 

This is not merely silly, it is tragic; for the work 
done by CR is of tremendous importance for the wel- 
fare of the people as a whole. It had become impos- 
sible to know what one was buying in almost all kinds 
of consumers’ goods. 

Into this situation CR brought a welcome relief. 
Here one could actually learn about the quality, ef- 
ficiency and durability of goods. One could learn what 
the ingredients of foods, drugs and cosmetics were, 
and then go to a store armed with this knowledge. 

Without doubt there are many industries and 
businesses that would be delighted to see CR go under, 
and it would be a tremendous loss to the people if this 
should happen. We hope that sympathizers with the 
strikers will not let their sympathy lead them into 
complete withdrawal from CR. But we would sug- 
gest that every effort be made to compel CR to be- 
come more democratic in control, with effective mem- 
bership representation and employee representation on 
its board. We would warn the directors of CR against 
themselves: that dictatorship always and everywhere 
tends to self-glorification and distrust of subordinates 
and eventually defeats the original purpose of the or- 


ganization itself. 
Robert T. Weston. 
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Channing Conference Concludes Seven-day 


Celebration of Channing Memorial Church 


One hundred years ago October 24, 
there met in the home of William Ellery, 
grandson of the signer of the Declaration 
of Independence, ten men. In response 
to the feeling that Newport, R. I., the 
birthplace of William Ellery Channing, 
should have a church of his liberal faith, 
they founded the Newport Unitarian 
church. Within three weeks they had 
raised money, bought a building and 
worshipped in it. 

During the week from October 18 to 20, 
the centennial celebration of the founding 
of the church, now housed in the memorial 
building erected in 1880 with contributions 
from thousands of persons in all parts of the 
world, was carried out according to the 
plans of a special committee consisting of 
Rev. Dwight F. Mowery, the minister, 
chairman, Miss Helen M. Powell, secre- 
tary, Miss Anna L. Bellman, Miss Frances 
Holt, Mrs. Fred W. Johnstone, Miss Alice 
Page, William K. Covell, J. Merrill Sher- 
man, and W. Ayrault Ward. 

At the opening service Sunday morning, 
October 18, Mr. Mowery read a sermon 
written by Dr. Earl Morse Wilbur, profes- 
sor of practical theology at the Pacific Uni- 
tarian School for the Ministry, and author 
of ‘Our Unitarian Heritage,” on ‘“Chan- 
ning’s Influence a Century Ago and Now.” 
The afternoon vesper service consisted of 
musical selections arranged by Mr. Covell, 
and an address by Rey. Ernest L. Wismer, 
minister of the United Congregational 
Church of Newport, who emphasized the 
need of all for liberal religious fellowship. 

The Unity Club, organized in 1881, has 
tended more and more to dramatic interest. 
Its contribution to the anniversary was a 
dramatic evening. A brief history of the 
club was presented by A. O’D. Taylor, a 
repetition of the first dramatic reading 
ever given by the club, “‘The Register,”’ by 
William Dean Howells, was given under 
the direction of George W. Martin, and 
a modern one-act play, “The Whirl- 
wind,” by Dorothy Clarke Wilson, was 
presented under the direction of Frederick 
O. Johnsson. Two of the charter members 
who have been in continuous membership 
since the founding of the club, Miss Ada 
Crandall and Miss Sara Bliss, were pre- 
sented with yellow chrysanthemums. 

The Ladies’ Sewing Society Alliance 
provided a most interesting afternoon in 
the form of a ‘‘Centenary Tea.” 

The “Parlors,” trimmed with autumn 
foliage, were filled with a company of rep- 
resentative women from all the churches of 
the town. Miss Maude L. Stevens, grand- 
daughter of the first minister of the church, 
Rey. Charles T. Brooks, was present, as 
was also Mrs. Maud Howe Elliott, daugh- 
ter of Julia Ward Howe. Mrs. Elliott told 
of her mother’s early and late interest in 


the church, and of her friendships for 
ministers of liberal faith. 

Friday evening the Sunday school cele- 
brated the centenary. The members sang 
three hymns, each of which had been a 
favorite of a superintendent, who had 
served in that capacity twenty years or 
more, Thomas Coggeshall, Walter A. 
Wright, and William H. Holt. In the 
century the Sunday school has had eight 
superintendents, the first four serving 
thirteen years, the last four eighty-seven. 


The Question Box 


The American Unitarian Association 
is availing itself of the columns of The 
Christian Register to answer questions 
about its policies and activities. Such 
questions should be addressed to Charles 
R. Joy, Director of the Division of Public 
Relations, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass. 


What about the ‘‘excessive over- 


head?”’ 


Since the salaries of administrative 
officers are part of this so-called ‘‘over- 
head,” it is not, perhaps, for them to 
answer this question. 

Both the board of directors, and its 
executive committee, however, are of 
the opinion that there is no excessive 
overhead. They believe that the sal- 
aries paid to officers are not dispropor- 
tionate to the high qualities demanded 
of them. These salaries are exceeded 
by salaries paid in .a_ considerable 
number of our churches. 

The Association is a service organiza- 
tion. The cost of such service should 
not be called “overhead.” If the word 
can be so used then the budgets of most 
of our local churches are almost 100 
percent overhead. The fellowship has 
a right to demand that the service 
rendered by the Association be effective 
and fruitful. To condemn the cost; of 
it as excessive is to miss the purpose for 
which the Association exists. 


Under the direction of Miss Charlotte 
Walker, an old-fashioned Sunday-school 
class was presented by girls dressed in 
their grandmothers’ gowns. Interesting 
bits were read from old records and a 
“Christmas Poem” and a “Picnic Eclogue” 
written in 1873 and 1872 by Mr. Brooks, 
were read. 

The celebration moved to a climax in the 
banquet Saturday evening, and in the 
services of Sunday, which included the fall 
session of the Channing Conference. 


Short addresses were made by Dr. | 
H. W. Lull, toastmaster, Mayor Henry S. 
Wheeler, of Newport, Mrs. Elliott, Dr. 
Samuel A. Eliot, minister emeritus of Ar- | 
lington Street Church, Boston, Mass., || 
Rev. William Safford Jones, minister of | 
the South Parish in Portsmouth, N. H., 
and Rev. Stanley C. Hughes, minister of 
Trinity Church, Newport. | 

Dr. John Howland Lathrop, minister of | 
the Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, | 
N. Y., gave the address of the evening, | 
sparkling with wit, and earnest in its re- | 
view of the opportunity and responsibility | 
of liberal religion today. The danger in | 
the United States, he said, is greater from | 
indifference to religion, than in Russia or 
Mexico from official hostility. While the 
world is tending to dictatorships there is 
need as never before that people rise to 
keep sacred freedom of conscience, freedom 
of speech, and freedom of the press. 

“Lengthening Cords and Unshaken 
Stakes,’ was the subject of Dr. Eliot’s 
centenary sermon. Effectively and force- 
fully he insisted upon stability and nobility, 
upon adherence to primary principles and 
readiness to venture into new paths. No 
religion can be a power, he said, unless it 
be a changing one. Many people prefer 
beaten paths to excursions into the new; 
but “beaten paths are for beaten people.” 
Getting fixed, getting settled, is not the 
goal of life. 

Nearly 200 Unitarians from southern 
New England gathered to attend the 139th 
session of the Channing Conference, held 
in conjunction with the final services of the 
anniversary celebration. | 

The session opened with a service of } 
worship conducted by Mr. Jones, who was 
a former minister of the church. The — 
“Battle Hymn of the Republic” was sung 
in tribute to the memory of Mrs. Howe, 
its author and a member of the church, 
who had died just twenty-five years ago. 

Warren L. Ide of Dighton, Mass., presi- 
dent of the conference, introduced the 
speaker of the afternoon, Rey. Wilton E. 
Cross, minister of the First Congregational 
Church of Taunton, Mass. His subject, 
“The Progress of Liberalism in the Last 
Century,” was a masterly summing up of 
the history of Unitarianism. He divided 
the hundred years into four parts: ‘The 
New England Renaissance,’”’ from 1835 to 
1860; ““To Be or Not to Be a Christian,” 
from 1860 to 1875; ‘‘All Is Not Well on 
the Western Front,” from 1875 to 1900; 
and ‘‘Humanism and Social Action,’ from 
1900 to the present. 

The evening service was led by Rev. 
E. Stanton Hodgin, minister of the First 
Congregational Church of New Bedford, 
Mass. The address on ‘“‘Liberalism Looks 
Ahead” was given by Rev. Dana Mcl. 
Greeley, minister of the Arlington Street 
Church. Mr. Greeley’s view of the future 
of Unitarianism was a hopeful one, stress- 
ing the fact that liberal religion must 
adapt itself to the requirements of man. 
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CONN. VALLEY CONFERENCE 
ON “RIVALS OF RELIGION’? 


The Connecticut Valley Conference met 
’ as guests of the Unitarian Church of Am- 
| herst, Mass., Sunday, October 20. There 
was a large attendance, 153 delegates and 
guests responding to the roll call, with 
nearly all societies in the conference rep- 
resented. 

Before the opening business meeting, 
Rev. Robert J. Raible, minister of All 
Souls’ Church, Greenfield, Mass., led a 
_ devotional service. Dr. Walter R. Hunt, 
administrative vice-president of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association, brought the 

greetings of the Association to the con- 
ference, and Mr. Raible spoke for The 
Christian Register, urging members of the 
) conference to give the denominational 
journal their support. The following of- 
ficers were elected: president, George A. 
' Robinson of Hartford, Conn.; vice-presi- 
dents, A. A. Beauregard of Springfield, 

Mass., and Miss Katherine Clark of Am- 
herst; treasurer, John C. Lee of Green- 
¢ field; secretary, Mrs. Ben Campbell of 
Springfield; and directors, Mrs. Henry G. 
}) Wells of Deerfield, Mass., Miss Emilie M. 
| Plimpton of Florence, Mass., Miss Mar- 
) gery Whiting of Pittsfield, Mass., and Mrs. 
| Robert E. Pray of Greenfield, ex-officio. 

_ Mr. Robinson voiced the appreciation 
}| of the conference of the able work of Mrs. 
| Clarence Burt, the retiring secretary, and 
| Miss Harriet R. Pease of Springfield read 
| the report of the committee responsible for 
) the Unitarian booth at the Eastern States 
Exposition. The booth has been main- 
| tained at the Exposition for seven years, 
and the number of leaflets taken at the 
last exposition indicates an increased in- 
/ terest on the part of the public. The funds 
| of the First Congregational Church, Rowe, 
|Mass., approximating $5,000, were turned 
over to the conference to be used for the 
| maintenance of the Rowe church property 
) and for missionary work in the Connecticut 
Valley. 

Round-table discussions of ‘‘Modern 
‘Rivals of Religion” occupied the remainder 
of the afternoon session, and in the eve- 
‘ning, after a devotional service led by Rev. 
‘Carl J. Rautzenberg, minister of the 
(Liberal Christian Congregational Society, 
\Holyoke, Mass., a resolution was adopted 
‘expressing the regret of the conference at 
the resignation of Rev. John M. Wahl 
‘from the pastorate of the Free Congrega- 
‘tional Society of Florence. 
| 


The speakers of the evening were Rev. 
‘George Hale Reed, minister of the Win- 
}chester, Mass., Unitarian Society, and Rev. 
'T. Barton Akeley, minister of the Amherst 


ee Both spoke on ‘‘Modern Rivals of 


‘Religion.’ 
x 


f Plainfield, N. J.—The new organ of 
the First Unitarian Society was dedicated 
at the Sunday morning service, October 13. 


Rev. Alson H. Robinson preached on 
borne Parable of the Organ.” 


FOURTH CHURCH, BROOKLYN, 
INSTALLS JOSEPH SALEK 


The installation and ordination of J oseph 
T. Salek as minister of the Fourth Uni- 
tarian Congregational Church, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., took place Monday evening, Oc- 
tober 21. Rev. Edward J. Manning, as- 
sistant minister of the Church of the 
Saviour, Brooklyn, delivered the invoca- 
tion, and Rev. Leon A. Harvey, a former 
minister of the church, read from the scrip- 
tures. Dr. Charles R. Joy, administrative 
vice-president of the American Unitarian 
Association, preached the sermon, on “The 
Work of the Hands.” Dr. Joy pointed out 
that beliefs are meaningless and sterile un- 
less they are actually expressed in and re- 
lated to activities. 

The new minister was installed by Joseph 
A. Caras, president of the board of direc- 


Rev. Joseph T. Salek 


tors of the church, who, as the representa- 
tive of the members of the congregation, 
pledged them to walk with the minister 
“in unity and the bond of peace.” A 
beautiful prayer of ordination, offered by 
Dr. John Howland Lathrop, minister of 
the Church of the Saviour, was accom- 
panied by the ceremony of the clergy’s 
“laying on of hands” upon the head of the 
initiate. 

Dr. Sydney B. Snow, president of the 
Meadville Theological School, gave an im- 
pressive charge to the minister, making it 
clear that not only the individual church 
and the denomination needed the latter’s 
consecration and devotion, but that the 
church in the larger sense and particularly 
the liberal cause, which is meeting hostile 
opposition throughout the world, depends 
for its life upon the earnest toil of all minis- 
ters today. George O’Dell, secretary of 
the American Ethical Union, gave the 
charge to the congregation, insisting that 
the venture of the congregation and minis- 
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ter is a cooperative one, and that their 
harmonious union depends upon their 
ability to walk and to work together, and 
to face the common task before them. 
Greetings from the Unitarian and Univer- 
salist fellowships were brought by Rey 
Cornelius Greenway, minister of All Souls’ 
Universalist Churen, Brooklyn, and from 
the churches of the community by Dr. 
William Ewart Dudley, minister of the 
Flatbush Congregational Church. 

A musical setting for Samuel Long- 
fellow’s hymn, “O God, thy children 
gather here,” was composed especially for 
this occasion by Nelson Sprackling, direc- 
tor of the junior choir of the Church of the 
Saviour. A reception under the auspices of 
the Women’s Alliance followed the service. 

Mr. Salek, a native of Chicago, IIl., re- 
ceived the degree of bachelor of philosophy 
from the University of Chicago in 1932, 
whereupon he entered Meadville. The 
degree of bachelor of divinity was con- 
ferred upon him in June, 1935. An active 
member of the Young People’s Religious 
Union, he represented the Unitarian Stu- 
dent Committee at the Leyden Inter- 
national Bureau Conference at Locarno, 
Switzerland, in August. 


* * 


GIFTS TO PENSION SOCIETY 

The following contributions to the Uni- 
tarian Service Pension Society have been 
received since May 1: 


First Congregational Society, Taunton, 

DCL eS eee ES cee ee $ 40.59 
Women’s League, Mount Vernon, N. Y.... 5.00 
Charles S. Bolster, Boston, Mass. ........ 5.00 
Jessy Wallin Heywood Alliance, Indianapo- 

Nis nd se: acta, Seektees core tee 10.00 
May Memorial Branch Alliance, Syracuse, 

INE Mesineas, use sists: agiisiayereutse naceient eeee et eeen ete 20.00 
Women’s Alliance, Dayton, Ohio ......... 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, Bulfinch Place Church, 

IBoston,, Mass 8ori« 3 oct ane see oe 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, Topeka, Kans. ........ 5.00 
Ladies’ Association, Brighton, Mass. ...... 7.50 
Women’s Alliance, Hudson, Mass. ........ 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, Malden, Mass. ........ 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, Bedford, Mass. ........ 8.00 
Women’s Alliance, Newburgh, N. Y. ..... 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, Church of the Unity, St. 

EOaiss MO. fo..ccircer cetera 18.80 
Women’s Alliance, Buffalo, N. Y. ........ 35.00 
Unitarian Church, Quincy, Ill. ........... 5.00 
Dr. Frederick L. Weis, Clinton, Mass. .... 2.00 
Women’s Alliance, Kalamazoo, Mich. ..... 2.00 
Women’s Alliance, Federated, Seattle, Wash. 5.00 
Church of the Messiah, Montreal, Canada. . 36.25 
Ladies’ Social Circle, Bernardston, Mass. .. 3.00 
Women’s Alliance, Lowell, Mass. ......... 25.00 
Associate Alliance of the Rocky Mountain 

MREGION 2h cree aseie vitein scene aver eisee enero 10.00 
Unitarian Women’s League, Gardner, Mass. 5.00 
Church of the Messiah, St. Louis, Mo. ..... 66.05 
Ladies’ Aid Society of Unity Church, Chi- 

CAP On MN ceva teins ons coptans aeteicte soem 5.00 
First Congregational Society, Jamaica 

Plane EAS). We ee het oxo be vice eter 22.31 
First Unitarian Church, Memphis, Tenn. .. 5.00 
Ay minister Me ved. cths aya weicttas ees eel 113.13 
Rev. Frederic J. Gauld, Cohasset, Mass. 50.00 
GAUTTIGN Ca ia esis scesanay sialeabiers + sire vetore aakerels amen 114.55 
First Unitarian Congregational Society, 

Hartford; (Conn: ), F. Gieuce sence raid anion 80.30 
Miss Maria B. Fairbanks, Brooklyn, N.Y... 50.00 

Total to date of September 23 .......... $774.48 


Albert A. Pollard, Treasurer. 
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New Hampshire Conference Urges Ministers 
to Lay Emphasis on Free Speech Principles 


To preach on the spiritual principles 
underlying free speech is the job assigned 
each New Hampshire Unitarian minister, 
by a unanimous vote of the seventy-second 
annual conference of the New Hampshire 
Unitarian Association held at Peterboro, 
N. H., October 19-20. The action came at 
the end of a two-day program designed to 
discover some experimental approach that 
will establish ways and means of harness- 
ing spiritual power and religious idealism 
to the practical experience of the laity in 
all kinds of political, economic and other 
social problems. 

Saturday evening Professor Julius Seelye 
Bixler, professor of theology at Harvard, 
asserted that the church, primarily an 
educational institution, must find methods 
of connecting idealistic words with action. 
Only thus, and by finding out where it 
stands on economic and other controversial 
issues, can the church hold its ground, es- 
pecially with young people. But the church 
must be canny. Starting a fight is not the 
answer to dilemmas that arise simply be- 
cause the church has previously failed to 
do its educational job; rather must it seek 
better methods of educating. 

On Sunday morning Rev. Otto Lyding 
of Nashua, N. H., conference preacher, 
and in the afternoon Leonard Cronkhite, 
trustee of the World Peace Foundation, 
undertook to show how subjects sufficiently 
controversial to cause civil and interna- 
tional war can be treated on a non-con- 
troversial religious plane. Both men dis- 
cussed international relations, but Mr. 
Lyding dealt exclusively with underlying 
spiritual forces. Mr. Cronkhite, an im- 
porter of chemicals and raw materials and 
a lifetime student of all phases of interna- 
tional relations, dealt with practical prob- 
lems in that field, in the light of Mr. 
Lyding’s sermon and Professor Bixler’s 
address. 

Mr. Lyding, without trying to suggest 
practical solutions, traced in the tooth- 
and-claw society of Europe the slow rise of 
idealistic forces. In Europe these forces 
are still comparatively submerged in the 
doctrine of might-makes-right. But in 
America these idealistic forces did so much 
of the original colonizing and have so 
grown in 300 years that they now govern. 
The consequent enormous difference in 
idealism makes it impossible for America 
and Europe to trust or understand each 
other’s ideas on treaties, leagues and 
courts, 

Mr. Cronkhite showed how the details 
of handling European, Manchurian and 
African crises have differed consistently 
in a constantly increasing strain of idealism. 
That Japan felt the need to justify her 
Manchurian conquest was a great advance. 
In the Ethiopian crisis the nations have 


learned to insist on more honesty than 
Japan knew, and seem to be groping 
toward a right to delay war until explana- 
tions are complete and all other resources 
exhausted. America should in self-interest 
cooperate with present efforts to preserve 
peace. 

Some thirty-five young people attended 
the Saturday afternoon hike and discussion- 
meeting on Pack Monadnock Mountain, 
followed by the evening candlelight service 
and dance. To prepare the young people 
to understand the conference speakers, 
John W. Brigham and Miss Pauline Wood, 
president and secretary of the Young 
People’s Religious Union, led the outdoor 
discussion on ‘‘Responsibilities and Op- 
portunities of Young People under Modern 
Conditions.” Mr. Brigham made the 
point that responsibilities are thrust upon 
young people by the problems of war, peace, 
labor and capital, and the various shifts 
in systems of government. 

In the free-speech project the Unitarian 
ministers are asked to secure if possible 
the cooperation of neighbor ministers 
of other denominations and to make ar- 
rangements, following sermons on spiritual 
principles, to allow the laity to contribute 
ideas and experience on practical applica- 
tions. 

The purpose of the experiment is to 
find a way to embody in the “action 
that should follow idealistic words,” both 
the sense of idealism and justice of the 
minister, and the equally important sense 
of prudence of the laity. 

The conference also resolved that only 
the national organization should speak, as 
such, but that all organizations (regional 
or otherwise and including individual 
congregations) should retain the right to 
speak in their own names. 

The conference, always a mid-week af- 
fair, was shifted to a weekend this year, 
after a postcard vote of forty-four to 
eleven in favor of such a step. A vote of 
thirty-five to nineteen had favored closing 
all churches for the conference Sunday, and 
nine churches actually did close, two ar- 
ranged supplies so that their ministers 
could attend, and four remained open as 
usual. 

The attendance of 176 made this the 
largest fall meet!ng in the history of the 
conference. 

Officers elected were: president, Harold 
M. Davis of Nashua, N. H.; vice-president, 
Charles R. Fisher of Laconia, N. H.; 
secretary-treasurer, Rev. Eric Alton Ayer 
of Manchester, N. H.; recording secretary, 
Mrs. Francis P. Daniels of Windsor, Vt.; 
directors, for one year, Mrs. J. H. Jackson 
of Keene, N. H.; for three years, Mrs. Carol 
F. Clark of Francestown, N. H. and Rob- 
ert Marvin of Portsmouth, N. H. 


BARNARD MEMORIAL SCHOOL 


JUNIOR CHAPEL DEDICATED | 

A chapel for children, specially designed | 
for their use in size and color scheme, was | 
dedicated Sunday morning, October 6, || 
at a combined service of Christ Church | 
and the Barnard Memorial School, Dor- | 


chester, Mass. The chapel, designed, con- 
structed, and arranged under the personal 
supervision of Rey. Carl A. Seaward, the 
minister, is on a “junior” scale, being low- 
ceilinged and forty feet long by fifteen 


wide, with seating accommodations for 125) 
persons. The chancel is finished in walnut, | 
with a screen in gold and silver with a_ 
bright blue border set against blue drap- | 
A picture by Margaret Tarrant, | 
of Jesus with the little children, suggests | 


eries. 


a memorial window. 


Mr. Seaward says that the ‘chapel is | 
but an example of one of the aspects in | 
the broadening field of religious education — 


destined to provide spiritual power for 


. . . . those who habitually worship here. | 

“Here we augment the religious ex-_ 
perience of worship with definite periods of | 
(The chapel) will | 
also afford outward expression for the 
talents of many children who grow up in > 
From time to time pupils | 


classroom instruction. 


its atmosphere. 
of the school will assist as devotional 
leaders, musicians, and singers. 


“Historically, in our Protestant church, | 


we have neglected to provide the atmos- 
phere of worship for the child. We have 


erred in restricting the child to prophetic 


teaching.”’ 

The service of dedication was conducted 
by Mr. Seaward, while Rev. Chester A. 
Drummond, minister of Bulfinch Place 
Chapel and Parker Memorial, delivered 
the address. 
Christopher R. Eliot, minister emeritus of 
the Chapel and Memorial. 


* * 
PHILADELPHIA BEQUEST 


Under the will of the late Mrs. Joseph 
May bequests are made to the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Philadelphia and to its 
minister, Dr. Frederick R. Griffin. The 
bequest of $5,000 to the church was made 
in memory of her husband, the late Dr. 
Joseph May, a former minister of the 
church, and is to be added to the general 
endowment of the church. 

* * 


KING’S CHAPEL NOON SERVICES 


Prayer was offered by Dr. | 


Dr. John H. Lathrop, minister of the © 


Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
will preach at the King’s Chapel noon 
services Tuesday to Friday, November 
12-15, at 12 noon. Monday at 12 noon 


Raymond C. Robinson will give an organ _ 


recital. 
* * ; 
Chicago, II].—More than 2,000 persons 
were in the congregation of the People’s 
Church of Chicago as Dr. Preston Bradley 
preached the first sermon of his twenty- 
fourth year as pastor, recently. 
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The 186th session of the Essex Confer- 
ence, meeting in North Andover, Mass., 
| Sunday, October 20, found the panel-dis- 
. cussion form of program so interesting 
. and provocative of thought that it voted 
_to continue this form of meeting in the 
. future. 

The subject with which the meeting was 
concerned was the future method of or- 
| ganizing Unitarian forces, national and 
local, so as best to develop resources and 
| spread faith effectively. 

It was evident that all the speakers made 
their criticisms of existing methods and 
_forms of organization, not because they 
had lost faith in Unitarianism or in the 
, American Unitarian Association, but be- 
, cause they were confident that both were 
_ on the verge of a great revival of spirit and 
| missionary effort. 

Rey. Bradford E. Gale, minister of the 
First Congregational Society in Salem, 
| Mass., speaking on the topic, ‘‘Who Are 
‘These Unitarians?’”’ made four major as- 
| sertions: Unitarians, as individuals and as 
| a denomination, are just like any other 
|, peoples or groups, in spite of the fact that 
| they once regarded themselves as unique; 
Unitarians, as exponents of a particular 
‘philosophy of life, are entering an un- 
charted sea of great but unknown promise, 
‘and must prepare themselves for the 
changes required; Unitarians, as a crew 
jon “the good ship Unitarianism,’” have 
jalways prided themselves on their in- 
i dividualism, but may find it difficult to 
| navigate in an uncharted sea unless they 
gorganize more effectively; Unitarianism 
1 possesses those qualities and convictions 
{which best express the spirit of the new 
age and which point the way ahead. 

i Rev. Frank O. Holmes of Jamaica 
Plain, Mass., carried on from Mr. Gale’s 
}last point. He made clear the need for 
‘greater unity of spirit and purpose, even 
i though individualism in thought and 
vision be retained. Mr. Holme said that 
j what is needed is both centralization and 
‘decentralization, and that authority should 
‘always accompany responsibility. The 
problem, according to him, is to establish 
definite leadership for the A. U. A. as.a 
{denominational agency, and in the field. 
jIndividualism in faith may be retained 
Jeven though greater conformity to organi- 
‘zational methods be established. 

Under the leadership of Dr. William S. 
Nichols of Hathorne, Mass., a panel jury 
consisting of Dr. Charles R. Joy, adminis- 
|trative vice-president of the Association; 
|Miss Margaret A. Nichols, director of the 
/Women’s Alliance; Carl Banks, chapter 
feounsellor of the Laymen’s League; Mrs. 
(Murdock Clark of Marblehead, Mass.; 
Rev. Fred R. Lewis, minister of the First 
Parish, Beverly, Mass.; and Miss Wood- 
‘bury of Salem, discussed the many phases 
of the problem of making the Unitarian 
organization more effective. The jury’s 
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Unitarian Renaissance Seen by Essex Conference 


discussion was constantly interrupted 
by questions from the floor, and the con- 
clusions reached were that there is a de- 
mand for more clearly defined objectives, 
opportunity for more volunteer missionary 
service on the part of clergy and laity, 
and need for more clearly defined responsi- 
bility and authority throughout the de- 
nomination to eliminate waste. 

Miss Mary Elizabeth Sanger, managing 
editor of The Christian Register, spoke of 
the editorial program of the paper and of 
articles and features scheduled for pub- 
lication. She urged her hearers to support 
the journal of the denomination. An 
ovation was accorded Mrs. Jennie A. 
Raymond, a former president of the 
conference, who was able to be present 
after her recovery from a most severe ill- 
ness. 

Rev. Duncan Howlett, minister of the 
Second Church in Salem, was the speaker 
at a supper meeting presided over by Rev. 
Samuel C. Beane, minister of the North 
Andover church, as toastmaster. Mr. 
Howlett spoke informally of his experiences 
in central Asia during the summer 
Thirty-five delegates from the Essex 
Federation of the Young People’s Religious 
Union attended the supper and conducted 
a candlelight service. 

Rev. Herman F. Lion, minister of the 
First Unitarian Society, Lawrence, Mass., 
was re-elected secretary-treasurer, and the 
following were elected to the board of di- 
rectors for three-year terms: Albert Boy- 
den of Beverly, William A. Horton of 
Salem, Herbert F. Goodwin of Marble- 
head, and Mrs. Oscar Nelson of Newbury- 
port, Mass. 

Herman F, Lion. 


* ** 


TWIN-STATE FEDERATION 


The Twin-State Federation of the Young 
People’s Religious Union held its annual 
fall conference at Franklin, N. H., Oc- 
tober 26. The afternoon session was de- 
voted to a lecture on the Youth Hostel 
movement by Monroe Smith, and was 
well attended by local educators and in- 
terested adults, as well as by the Y. P. 
1g. Ul. 

The evening session was given over to a 
colloquium on capitalism. The case for 
capitalism was presented by Edward Fur- 
ber of Boston, Mass., former president of 
the Y. P. R. U., the case against by Al- 
fred Baker Lewis, secretary of the New 
England division of the Socialist party. 
After the two speakers had presented the 
question an open forum was held during 
which members of the audience asked 
questions. About forty young people 
joined in the candlelight service which 
concluded the meeting. 

Many groups of the federation were rep- 
resented and one new group signified a 
desire to affiliate. 


CANADIAN YOUNG PEOPLE 


The second annual conference of Uni- 
tarian and Universalist young people of 
Canada was held in the Church of Our 
Father, Ottawa, Ont., October 12 and 1 
with delegates in attendance from Olinda, 
Blenheim, Toronto, Hamilton, and Mon- 
treal, Canada. 

The address at the opening session was 
delivered by Rev. Norman S. Dowd, minis- 
ter of the Church of Our Father. Mr. 
Dowd’s subject was ‘Accent on Youth.” 
Reports were heard from member societies, 
and the delegates paid a visit to the peace 
tower of the parliament buildings. Mrs. 
Thomas G. Rees, president of the Women’s 
Alliance, brought the greetings of her or- 
ganization to the banquet given in the 
delegates’ honor by the Alliance of the 
church. A candlelight service led by Mrs. 
William Barnes, Canadian vice-president 
of the Young People’s Religious Union, 
closed the day’s activities. 

Mr. Dowd conducted the church service 
on Sunday, the sermon being preached by 
Rev. Phillips L. Thayer, president of the 
conference. At the final business meeting 
it was decided to adopt the name “Re- 
ligious Liberal Youth of Canada” for the 
society, and the following officers were 
elected: honorary president, Mr. Thayer; 
president, William Barnes of Montreal; 
secretary, Miss Ethel Dowd of Ottawa. 
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REV. RALPH BAILEY INSTALLED 


Rev. Ralph E. Bailey was installed as 
minister of the First Unitarian Society of 
Milwaukee, Wis., at a special service held 
Friday evening, October 25. The call to 
worship was given by Dr. Sydney B. Snow, 
president of the Meadville Theological 
School, and the scripture reading by Rev. 
Lon Ray Call, secretary of the Western 
Unitarian Conference. Rev. Robert D. 
Richardson, minister of the First Unitarian 
Society, Laconia, N. H., preached the in- 
stallation sermon. 

EK. B. Hansen, president of the board 
of trustees of the society, conducted 
the formal act of installation, pledging 
minister and congregation to the worship 
of God and the service of man. Dr. Snow 
delivered the prayer of installation, and 
Mr. Call the charge to the minister and 
congregation. Dr. E. Leroy Dakin, minis- 
ter of the First Baptist Church, Milwaukee, 
brought welcome from the community. 

‘ © EX 


CORRECTION 


In The Laymen‘s League Bulletin, pub- 
lished in the October 17 issue of The 
Register, two proposals, a contributory 
pension system for ministers and ‘“‘in- 
terneships” for theological-school gradu- 
ates, were reported as both coming from 
the Pension Commission. The two plans, 
however, have no official connection and 
they were advocated by two separate 
committees of the American Unitarian 
Assoeiation. 
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MR. PETURSSON INSTALLED 
BY WINNIPEG UNION CHURCH 


Rev. Philip M. Petursson, who has 
served the Unitarian Church of Winnipeg, 
Canada, since his graduation from the 
Meadville Theological School in 1929, was 
installed as minister of the First Icelandic 
Federated Church of Winnipeg, at a recent 
service. He will continue to serve the 
Unitarian church besides serving the Ice- 
landic church, as both congregations now 
occupy the same building and are carrying 
on cooperatively in those activities in 
which a difference of language does not in- 
terfere. Mr. Petursson spent the past 
winter in Iceland preparing himself for 
active work with the Icelandic congre- 
gation. 

Among those taking part in the service 
of installation were Dr. Rognvaldur Peturs- 
son, field secretary of Icelandic churches, 
who gave the installation address; Rev. 
Gudmundur Arnason, president of the 
United Conference of Icelandic Churches, 
who gave the charge to the minister; Rev. 
Eyjolfur Melan, minister of the Federated 
churches in the Riverton and Gimli dis- 
tricts in Manitoba, who gave the charge to 
the congregation; Rev. Jakob Jonsson, 
minister of the State Church in Iceland; 
Dr. J. H. Riddell, principal of the Wesley 
College in Winnipeg, and representing the 
United Church of Canada; and A. W. 
Puttee, chairman of the board of manage- 
ment of the Unitarian Church and Captain 
J. B. Skaptason, chairman of the board of 
trustees of the Federated church, who 
made formal announcements of the 
union. 

The service was a joint one at which 
members of both churches were present, 
and in which both languages were used. 
Musie for the occasion was rendered by 
the joint choirs under the direction of 
Bartley Brown. 


* * 


IOWA UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
IN SIOUX CITY CONVENTION 


The fifty-eighth annual conference of 
the Iowa Unitarian Association was held in 
Sioux City, Iowa, October 14-16. The 
members of the First Unitarian Church of 
Sioux City were gracious in their hospi- 
tality, and the large attendance of repre- 
sentatives of the other churches in the dis- 
trict expressed their appreciation cordially. 

The several speakers were: Dr. John H. 
Dietrich, minister of the First Unitarian 
Society of Minneapolis, Minn., who gave 
the annual address under the auspices of 
the Arthur M. Judy Foundation; Dr. 
Frederick M. Eliot, minister of Unity 
Church, St. Paul, Minn.; Ernest W. Kue- 
bler, secretary of the Department of Re- 
ligious Education of the American Uni- 
tarian Association; Dr. Charles R. Joy, 
administrative vice-president of the A. U. 
A.; Rev. Lon R. Call, secretary of the 
Western Unitarian Conference; and Rev. 
E. Burdette Backus, minister of the First 
Unitarian Church of Des Moines, Iowa. 


The several group ]uncheons on Tuesday 
were addressed by Rev. Laurance R. 
Plank, minister of the First Unitarian 
Church of Omaha, Neb.,Mrs. Thomas G. 
Rees, president of the Women’s Alliance, 
and Dr. Charles E. Snyder, minister of the 
Unitarian Church of Davenport, Iowa. 

Officers were elected at the business 
session on Wednesday as follows: presi- 
dent, R. K. Beatty of Davenport, secre- 
tary, Dr. Snyder, treasurer, Henry H. 
Griffiths of Des Moines, and trustees, Mr. 
Backus and Miss Mary Eloise Anderson 
of Iowa City, Iowa. 


* * 


HINGHAM, MASS., CHURCHES 
PLAN CLOSER COOPERATION 


Acting on the suggestion of members of 
the New North Church, Hingham, Mass., 
a program is being put forward for the 
closer working together of that organiza- 
tion and the First Parish in Hingham. 
The plan has the unanimous support of 
both parish committees, and will be recom- 
mended for adoption at separate parish 
meetings called for Monday evening, 
November 4. The steps already taken 
testify to the friendly interest and co- 
operative spirit of the minister and mem- 
bers of both congregations, and the mutual 
advantages to be realized and the values 
to be conserved in this action are hard to 
over-estimate. 


* * 


EDITORIAL PRAISES MINISTER 


At the request of our anonymous, though 
not entirely unknown, correspondent who 
sends in the following editorial from a 
daily newspaper, we are omitting names 
and places. After all, the editor’s evalua- 
tion could apply as well to one Unitarian 
minister as to another. The editorial 
reads: 

“Mr. X, pastor of the Unitarian Church, 
enjoys free-lancing in civic affairs quite as 
much as in theology. Of intense popular 
sympathies, he seems never to hesitate to 
speak his mind. He surely does not take 
any straw votes to locate either majorities 
or minorities. Since coming to Y, he has 
been outspoken in instances where the 
public was hushed in silence. It is not 
needful to agree with him always to admit 
that he has courage and independence. 
His church has given to this land many 
brilliant leaders in public life. They have 
dissented from the obviously wrong and 
stood for human rights and equities. Mr. 
X is a useful citizen, be he right or wrong. 
There is no trouble finding where he stands 
—and he stands firm.” 


x 
CALENDAR 
November 14: 
Evening Alliance of Greater Boston at 


Arlington Street Church, Boston, Mass. 
7.45 p.m. 
November 17: 

Unitarian Sunday School Society at 
Unity Church of Brockton, Mass., 4 p. m. 


AROOSTOOK COUNTY LIBERALS 


The biennial meeting of the Aroostook || 
Association of Religious Liberals was held | 


with the Unitarian Society at Houlton, 


Me., on October 6. The churches partici- | 
pating were: Caribou Universalist; Oak- | 
field Universalist; Presque Isle Unitarian; | 
Fort Fairfield Unitarian; and Houlton | 


Unitarian. Rev. Howard G. Matson acted 


as host and the Houlton Alliance served || 


a luncheon. The business meeting was 
conducted by Dr. F. E. Bennett, president 


of the Association. Officers elected were: 
president, Dr. F. E. Bennett, Presque Isle; i 


vice-president, Horace Buxton, Fort Fair- 


field; secretary, Mrs. Cora Putnam, Houl- | 
ton; treasurer, Floyd Smith, Caribou; and | 
Stetson, | 
Caribou, Mrs. Dora Cook, Presque Isle, | 


executive committee, Charles 
Alvin Cotton, Houlton. 

The speaker of the conference was Dr. 
Andrew Banning, professor of theology at 
the Bangor Theological Seminary. He 
chose as his morning subject “The Use of 
Tradition in Religion,’ and his afternoon 
address was on ‘‘Widening Our Horizons.” 
In his morning address Dr. Banning said 
in part: ‘“‘Religion runs the danger, like the 
prodigal son, of squandering its heritage 
from the past. There is the tendency to 
think of the past as consisting merely of 
traditions which we have cutgrown. In 
reality, those traditions are eyes through 
which men have learned to see more clearly 
the realities of the spiritual universe. 


Men cannot afford to discard those visions } 


of the past. They must, like Robinson 
Crusoe, follow the tracks left on the beach, 


in order to discover the companionship } 


and fellowship of the spirit at the end.” 


In the afternoon he said: ‘‘We have by | 
no means outgrown the idea of setting a_ 


good example, but have instead set too 
many bad examples. If only we could set 


in motion forces of good resident in human 
nature, we would go a long way toward 


building a sounder social life.”’ 

The morning service was conducted by 
Mr. Matson, and the afternoon service by 
Rev. G. Douglas Frazier of Caribou. The 
organist was Miss Margerite Moore, co- 
organist of All Souls’ Church, Bangor, 
Me. The soloist was Harold Inman, and 
the Houlton vested choir sang the an- 
thems. 


The most significant step in the business 


session was the passage of a peace resolu- 


tion, significant because it has not been the 
custom of the conference to present resolu- 
tions of a political or economic nature. 
The resolution was presented by Messrs. 
Frazier and Matson, and demanded neu- 
trality in the present specific situation, and 
called for positive action in preparing the 
world for peace. This was said to be a “re 
ligious obligation.” Resolutions of con 
mendation were passed in favor of the work 
of certain officers of the conference and 
resolutions of condolence for the ill. 
memorial resolution was passed for th 
dead. ’ 
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NEAR EAST UNDISTURBED 
BY POSSIBILITIES OF WAR 


Since 1930, when the Near East Founda- 
tion was incorporated to succeed the Near 
.East Relief, many of the various social 
evils that have persisted through the cen- 
turies in primitive little villages in the 
Near East have been attacked, and reme- 
idies tested, adjusted and integrated into 
‘the daily lives of the people. 

The result has been that in these coun- 
tries, so torn by wars, so debilitated by 
disease, so retarded by ignorance and 
|primitive ways of life, hope, courage, 
energy and faith have been revived and a 
\desire for peace has been new-born. It is 
ja strange phenomenon that this desire 
jemerges from these once turbulent lands at 

a time when war and rumors of war are 
{seething all about them. 
A recent report from the Near East 
\Foundation’s foreign director, Laird W. 
WArcher of Athens, Greece, contains the 
‘ollowing significant sentences: 

“Perhaps for the first time the people 
jappear to desire peace at any cost. Every- 
jwhere this attitude is evident. The revolt 
¢#n Albania appears to meet only resentment 
jxmong the serious-minded toilers of the 
ountry generally. Albania is one of the 
hew nations of the world to reduce its 
. 935-36 budget for military purposes, cut- 
ting it daringly to a figure fifty percent be- 
low that of 1933-34. Our workers are im- 
pressed by the undivided earnestness of 
|he people toward the peaceful pursuit of 
yestoring their health and their ability to 
jrow or buy their family needs.” 

To lift people above the drab level of 
jxistence common to that great mass of 
(3,000,000 rural people in the Near East 
ind to give them a practical working plan 
fo that they can carry on by their own 
Ditiative in the future, is the policy of the 
Jear East Foundation. To show them 
ae way toward better homes, better agri- 
Jalture, better sanitation, to show them 
‘ow to care for their children and their 
fomestic animals, how to employ their 
‘isure time to their spiritual and intel- 
‘etual betterment—in fact to help them 
> create an atmosphere where peace and 
appiness can thrive, is the program. 

* * 


CONTRIBUTORS 


ale DeWitt is minister of the Hollis Uni- 
jtarian Church, Hollis, N. Y. 


jarold L. Fraser is religious editor of 
\ The Boston Globe, and a member of King’s 
fre Boston, Mass. 


jucia Ames Mead is author of ‘Law or 
\War.” She lectures on international 
\arbitration and economic and _ social 
se stons 

slie T. Pennington is minister of The 
|First Church, Cambridge, Mass. 

lachel Metcalf Stoneham is the wife 


‘of a Unitarian minister. 


obert T. Weston is minister of the'First 
Unitarian Society of Schenectady, N. Y. 


| 
is 


SAN DIEGO FELLOWSHIP WEEK 


Fellowship Week, observed by the First 
Unitarian Church of San Diego, Calif., 
during the week beginning October 13, 
proved to be a great success. During the 
week a committee called upon members 
and all persons interested or connected 
with the society, and as a result the church 
Was unusually well filled on Sunday, Oc- 
tober 20. The Fellowship dinner, held 
October 21, was attended by about 135 
people. After a dinner prepared by the 
women of the church, interesting talks 
were given by the pastor, Dr. Howard B. 
Bard, and by Mrs. E. A. Howell, Mrs. 
Helena Whitford Bennett, and Mrs. Y. 
Laws. 


Pioneering Christian Service 


Bible Lands 


NEAR EAST FOUNDATION 


Is following the principles first demonstrated 
by Jesus in its work with neglected rural 


peoples in Bible Lands. 


It is helping them to help themselves to : 

Improve their living conditions 

Increase their earning power 

Prevent disease 

Lift the status of their women 

Give opportunity to their children 

Live a fuller life. 
Special effort is being made at this Thanks- 
giving time to secure gifts which are greatly 
needed to carry on this Christian work. 


Contributions should be sent to 


CLEVELAND E. DODGE, President 


2 West 46th Street New York 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister. Chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. 11 a. m., 
Morning prayer with sermon by Dr. Perkins. 

Week-day services, 12 noon. Monday, organ re- 
cital by Mr. Robinson; Tuesday-Friday, Rev. John 
H. Lathrop, D. D., Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, 
ING Ys 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning service at 11 
a.m. Friends are cordially invited, 


NEW YORK—BORO. OF BROOKLYN—Church 
of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and Monroe Place. 
(First Brooklyn stop on all downtown subway trains, 
five minutes from Wall Street.) John Howland 
Lathrop, D. D., Edward Jay Manning, ministers. 
Services at 11 a. m. and 7.30 p.m. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
It renders excellent service and provides a 


pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 


Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


BY] 


Call, or 


Read daily by 


B millions! 
write for ie 
catalog. 


MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE 
SOCIETY, 41 Bromfield St., Boston 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION SERIES 


The Christian Register 


‘ 


“Teaching through Dramatics,”’ by Mary Lawrance, instructor in religious 
education, Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry. 


“Teaching That Touches Life,’’ by Adelaide Case, professor of religious 
education, Teachers College, Columbia University. 


“‘The Personal Enrichment of the Teacher,’ by Frederick M. Eliot, 
minister of Unity Church, St. Paul, Minn. 


“Young People and the Church,” by Edward H. Bonsall, Jr., of the 
Pennsylvania State Council of Christian Education. 


“‘How to Use the Bible,’”’ by Theodore G. Soares, minister of the N eighbor- 


hood Church, Pasadena, Calif. 


‘‘Discussion as a Theory and Method in Religious Education,’’ by Har- 
rison Elliott, professor of religious education and psychology, Union 


Theological Seminary. 


‘Education for the Christian Social Order,’’ by Waitstill H. Sharp, minis- 
ter of the Unitarian Church, Meadville, Pa. 


“‘Worship,”’ by Marie Cole Powell, associate professor of elementary religious 


education, Boston University. 
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Pleasantries 


Two dark figures in front of a Lenox 
Avenue restaurant gesticulated threaten- 
ingly. Their voices rose higher. The cop 
saw his duty, and sauntered that way. 

The voices lowered, and the gesticula- 
tions subsided, as he approached, and he 
was convinced that it was only a friendly 
argument. For, as he paused, this is what 
he heard: 

“T tells you I ain’t got it, and I tells you 
again. Now, you do what I tells you and 
go see Jim. Boy, that man’s got money, 
real money—boy, I mean he’s got foldin’ 
money.”’— New York Sun. 

* 

Note from the Frewsburg, N. Y. Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church Bulletin, showing 
the Higher Uses of Church Bulletins and 
the Mishaps of Religious Activities. 

“‘Anyone knowing of the person who lost 
a dental plate (lower) within the past two 
weeks may see Mrs. Lundgren. One was 
found on the front lawn of the church.” 

* * 

Listed in the roster of the Fordham foot- 
ball squad are players Napiorski, Barbat- 
ski, Lesinski, Wojciechowicz, Gangemi, 
Gurske, and Lanechia. It looks as 
though Fordham has another invincible 
Irish team in the making.—Macon (Ga.) 
Telegraph. 

* * 

The Reich press pays glowing tribute to 
the United States for giving the Philip- 
pines their independence. Some view 
this as evidence that Hitler may follow 
precedent and free the Germans.—Phila- 
delphia Inquirer. 

* Ox 

‘How long have they been married? 

“About five years.” 

“Did she make him a good wife?” 

‘No; but she made him an awfully good 
husband.”—E xchange. 
* * 

If everybody who wants a piece of 
government money got it either the De- 
pression or the Government would be 
ended.—Indianapolis News. 

* * 

There is equality left in the old world. 
Any little European boy has a chance to 
grow up and some day become an unknown 
soldier.— Portland Oregonian. 

* * 

Games, this season, will be played as 
usual at Seaview Park, which is on the 
ocean front every Thursday and Saturday. 
—Cape May (N. J.) paper. 

* * 


As we understand it, Goering and Goeb- 
bels are Hitler’s G-men. Their job is to 
stamp out the pernicious churchgoing 
element.— New Yorker. 

* * 

A scheme is wanted for popularizing tea 
in America. Why not prohibit it?—Punch. 
* * 

A kibitzer is a guy with an inferiority 
complex.—Life. 


DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educatsonal, Social and Charitable Organizattons which — 
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American Unitarian Association 
The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends civil and religious liberty at home 
and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 
All Souls’ Church, New York 
830 South Dearborn St. 2400 Allston Way 
Chicago, Ill. Berkeley, Calif. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 
for children of all races and creeds 


Hetps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-president. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Seeretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave. 
Chicago | 


To Members and Friends of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League: 


Recent increases in membership and support still fall fa i 
short of adequately financing the educational and church+ 
strengthening work of the League. We need more regula: I 
and special memberships, in amounts from $1.00 up. 
Send checks or pledges to | 


HENRY D. SHARPE, Treasurer 
UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


ANNUAL CONTRIBUTIONS for 
ministers’ pensions are due for this fiscal] 
year. $10,000 at least is needed if pay | 
ments are to be maintained at the presen 
rate, and more to increase them. 

Please send your gift promptly to the§ 
treasurer of the 


UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION SOCIETY | 


ALBERT A. POLLARD 
180 Longwood Avenue -- -t- Boston, Mass. 
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